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The Bratering Places. 


No. V. 


YARMOUTH ROADS AND PIER. 


Havine presented: the readers of the 
Miaroe, in No. 249, with an en- 
ghring of Yarmouth Church, we have 
the above interesting subject 
from Mr. Druery’s excellent volume, 
entitled Historical and Topographical 
Notices of Great Yarmouth, as it en- 
us tu resume our series of views of 
the most popular and frequented Water- 
ing Places, and record further notices of 
the fine old town to which we briefi 
wna th a former article. The intelli- 
author, just mentioned, o 
the town of Great Toueumt oni 
thrown into the figure of a long and irre- 
gular parrallelogram, is built within a 


into eight wards. The streets are uni- 

formly in the direction of north and south, 

= t two at the extreme’ ends, which 
an Opposite point, east and 

ands noble ad spacious pen a gees 

uay, leadi to th fe 

= i y ing mar. 


street, which was 
Vou. rx. Y 





omeient in 1813, at an se. of 
nearly £30,000. and adds to, the 
beauty and convenience of the place. 
Previous to the erection of this street, 
there was no carriage vay tiseaae the. 
town, except by Fuller’s-hill on the north, 
and Friar’s-lane to the south, both die 
tant and inconvenient. The streets ate 
joined by narrow rows or alleys, running. 
parallel from east to west. There are 
one hundred and fifty-six of these rows, 
in which the houses are built extremely 
close. This singularity of plan is erie 
dently the consequence of endeavouringy. 
at an_eatly period, to fix as large a po-« 
lation as possible within the narrowest 
Traits, in order to facilitate the fortifica- 
tion and security of the whole. Many 
of the houses are very dark, and 
with them a gloomy appearance, althoug! 


pot rally inconvenient. 

The market-place, nearly eticompassed 
by large, elegant, and respectable shops, 
is very spacious and handsome ; the area 
(ss measufed by the late Mr. Thomas 

utton) contains two acres —_ 


9a I  erraas 
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uarters. It is well paved, and on mar- 
et days, a proper arrangement is ob- 
served in the several departments. At 
the lower end, on the east side, are the 
fish-stalls; in the same line, farther 
north, is the butchery ; and the centre is 
occupied by the venders of fowls, fruit, 
and vegetables, which, with every other 
necessary, are ns ta to sale, in great, 
abundance, on Wednesdays and Satur- 
days. The space between the north end 
of the market and the gate of the church- 
yard, is occupied by a grove of stately 
and beautiful trees, whose clustering and 
umbrageous foliage, almost impervious 
to the sun and rain, affords a cool and 
delightful promenade to visitors during 
the summer season, and is, upon that 
account, in great estimation. 

The principal object of attraction to 
visitors in this town, is its unrivalled 
Commercial Quay, which for length, 
breadth, and extent, is certainly superior 
to any other in England, and, perhaps 
unequalled in Europe. In particular 

laces, it is one hundred and fifty yards 

breadth, and upwards of a mile in 
length. It is almost equally divided into 
two parts, noxth and south, extending 
either way from the bridge; but the 
South Quay is the most beautiful, for 
there all the larger ships resort, and the 
greatest part of the trade is carried on ; 


trees, and enclosed on the east by some 
very handsome houses, most of which are 
modern buildings, chiefly occupied by 
snerchants and gentlemen. 

In October, 1769, the townsmen re- 
solved to petition for an act of parlia- 
ment, to enable them to raise money for 
repairing the piers, by levying a contri- 
bution on goods imported, and by such 


» other ways and fiieans as the act should 


direct. After much opposition from the 
city of Norwich, and some other towns, 
the act was passed for ten years then next 
ensuing, and the same number of com- 
missioners appointed to inspect the works, 
during the operation of this act. Sub- 
sequently several others were passed for 
the same purpose; and under the present 
act, certain commissioners are nominated, 
with a pier master to collect the duties, 
and an engineer, who superintends all 
repairs done to the works. Incredible 
sums have been expended about this 
haven, which although a more fortunate 
work than any of the others before men- 
tioned, is yet nevertheless far from being 


3 and at intervals, navigation is 
much retarded. Seldom more than eleven 
feet water is found upon the sand-bank or 
bar, during the spring floods, and the 
channel through which ships are obliged 
to pass, is frequently altering its position, 
under the influence of the winds and 
tides. It has been ——- that the 

e is always improved after a heav 
aay Tes the yen ee which paver 
the sand to bank up at the mouth of the 
channel, and form a high bar, the back. 
waters of Breydon and the adjoining 
rivers being thus confined, descend wi 
the greatest violence, and scouring the 
mud and silt in their progress, break for 
themselves a passage through the sand. 
bank, and leave for a time the channel 
deep and fiee for navigation. The origi- 
nal north pier was subsequently suffered 
to fall into disuse, and the present one, 
on the south side, greatly enlarged ; a 
continuation of which, in a fine curve, 
has been carried up the river, forming an 
extensive and excellent wharf, giving 
every possible accommodation and secu. 
rity to shipping. A new north pier hes 
also been erected, on a plan chiefly in 
tended to assist in warping ships into the 
harbour. On the north side of the ha 
ven’s mouth is a mural fortification, 
mounting ten pieces of ordnance, six of 
which are of a large calibre, intended to 
scour the roads, and defend the haven. 
This fort, supposed to have been built in 
1653, is kept in good repair, and a gun- 
ner appointed to superintend it, who re 
sides constantly on spot ; some other 
batteries, and a magazine, were sls 
erected in the late war, on different parts 
of the denes. 

In addition to the piers at the haven’s 
mouth, the jetty upon the beach, erected 
in 1808, is a convenient structure to sea 
men and others engaged in commercial 
pursuits. It extends into the sea upwards 
of four hundred and fifty feet, and is 
composed of strong oak piles driven into 
the soil, braced together by cross beams 
of the same material, and well secured 
by iron fastenings; upon the top is & 
sicthem, twenty-one feet in width, sur- 
rounded by a substantial railing. This 
work cost in the erection upwards of 
£5,000. it is intended to facilitate the ap- 

roach of boats to the beach, and the 
nding of passengers in bad weather, 
which would otherwise be attended with 
much danger. This jetty is a highly 
fashionable and favourite promenade in 
the bathing season. 

Near the jetty is the bath-house, 


which was first built in 1759, and @ 
short time since it underwent considet- 
able repair and much judicious 1m- 
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provement ; hot and cold baths, an 
improved principle, may be taken here in 
great perfection. Adjoining the original 
building, a fine room was added some 
years since, the windows of which com- 
mand a beautiful and highly interesting 
view of the ocean, the jetty, and the 
beach. Public breakfasts and balls are 
por pres held, and a band of music at- 

three evenings in the week, during 
the summer months, when it is generally 
filled with a numerous party of the fa- 
shionables of the town, and visitors; a 
good billiard table is also a certain source 
of amusement to gentlemen in bad 
weather. 

The town is very brilliantly lighted 
with coal gas, for which the spacious and 
level streets, at all times clean and dry, 
ate well adapted. Perhaps there is 
scarcely a town in England that appears 
to greater advantage with these lights ; 
the quaya, when iluminated, are purti- 
cvlarly splendid, and it is very general 
in the shops. 

The denes is a charming promenade, 
forming a beautiful peninsula, upwards 
of a mile and a half in length, and a 
constant subject of interest and delight 
to the bather and general visitor. Its 
flat and open surface is certainly mourn- 
fully destitute of trees, but not of ver- 
dure, and though the former constitute 
the beauty of S loulonge yet in lieu of 
them, it possesses other features, the cha- 
tacter of which is so completely its own, 
that the spectator finds himself amply 
compensated for the deficiency. The 
bold picturesque and rugged bank on the 
west side of the Yare, and the distant 
cliffs beyond Gorleston, with the surface 
of the majestic and swelling ocean, stud- 
ded with a variety of barks, present at 
once an outline infinitely diversified, and 
unceasingly interesting. 

Every possible accommodation is given 
by the inhabitants to visitors, Besides 
the numerous taverns and excellent inns 
for the resort of passing travellers, a num- 
ber of lodging and boarding houses, of 
the very best description, abound in all 
parts of the tewn, and may be engaged 
upon the most reasonable terms. Provi- 
sions, and all the necessaries of life, are 
abundant and generally cheap, and the 
utmost attention is paid to the wishes and 

of strangers; nor are amuse- 
Ments wanting, the annual races which 
take place generally about the latter end 
of August, upon the extensive turf of 
the south denes, constitute a very gay 
and pleasing spectacle. A number of 


| penn! orses attend the course, and 

w together, perhaps, a brighter as- 

semblage of beauty er fashion, than 
2 


3i 
any other turf in the county. Upon 
these occasions, the Vauxhall and Apollo 
Gardens are brilliantly illuminated, and 
singers of great respectability are gene. 
rally engaged for the orchestras ; excellent 
bands are in attendance, and every me- 
thod is resorted to by the proprietors, to 
ensure the comfort and convenience of 
their visitors. 

The Water Frolic is another source of 

tification to the town and neighbour. 

ood, and an almost immemorial custom 
of the borough. The chief magistrate, 
who is conservator of the waters, makes 
an annual excursion up the rivers to pro- 
claim the liberties of the borough, which 
extend to Hardley Cross on the Yare, St. 
Olave’s Bridge on the Waveney, and to 
Weybridge on the Bure, where proclama- 
tion is made by the town clerk, generall 
in the month of August. The mayor sails 
in a barge, fitted up for the occasion, 
with the corporate body and their friends, 
attended by a numerous fleet of pleasure 
boats of every description. After the ne- 
cessary forms are gone through, the party 
dine in great state at Burgh, near the 
ruins of Garianonum, the area of which, 
and the sloping hill at its hase, are fre- 
quently covered with spectators grouped 
into parties, who, with the numerous 
boats scudding upon the water, form an 
animated and pleasing picture. After 
dinner, a sailing contest for a silver cup 
takes place, and the fleet return to Yar- 
mouth, where the banks of the river are 
studded with joyous and happy eopunten- 
ances assembled to greet their return, 
and a rowing match closes the festivities 
of the day. 

The fashionable company urrive in 
Yarmouth about July, and continue 
until the latter end of September or Oc- 
tober, when every method is taken by the 
inhabitants to beguile the summer months; 
balls, concerts, and public breakfasts, are 
each resorted to in their turn, and.enjoy- 
ment and pleasure afforded in every pos- 
sible shape. The theatre at this season 
is open, the corps dramatique of which 
will perhaps be found to be as respectable 
as that of any other provincial house in 
the kingdom. 

‘Fhe town is one hundred and. twenty- 
three miles distant from London, to 
which two coaches run daily, and per- 
form the journey in about seventeen 
hours ; there is also a rapid communica- 
tion for the conveyance of wares and mer- 
chandize, preserved by regular trading 
vessels. Steam-packets also pass be- 
tween this port and Hull and Selby, and 
several vessels are employed in carrying 
heavy goods of all descriptions to and 
from the same places. 
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Yarmouth is. twenty-four miles distant 
from Norwich, to which place coaches 
and steam-boats are passing and repass- 
ing daily; an extensive expeditious 
communication »is also kept up with the 
vowns of the adjacent country. 


Lec 





An Pdler’s Aloum; 
SKETCHES of MEN and THINGS. 


MY UNCLE AND HIS STUDY. 
(For, the Mirror. ) 


pe unele, hon virtiioso, “ Most extra- 
be a ies of multum-in- 
perro thy "He is by profession a divine; 
for amusement, any thing and every thing 
that his ever-varying fancy impels him to 
be, in the pursuit of arts and sciences. 
What a treat is a peep into such a man’s 
study! what a -greater, were it possible, 
into his cranium! Though, truth to 
say, were my uncle’s invisible treasury of 
knowledge in A great =n as his 
palpable receptacle for it, little benefit, I 
doubt,: would acctue to the world from 
such asutvey. A’few days since I was 
with him in his study, and, as it chanced, 
he had leisure to answer my queries as to 
a few of its contents, an event that rarely 
eccurs. First, I observed a large press, 
from which appeared hanging the roug 
edges of s couple-of quires of blotting- 
paper s it was for pressing sea-weeds and 
plants. -Near it stood some of the 
former in a large white pie-dish ; and h 
that laid a handful of land-weeds, with 
earth and stones, yet adhering to their 
roots, and two or three slender red worms 
twining about them. Another press next 
e my attention ; it was for book- 
binding. “ Yes,” said my uncle, “all 
those old black-looking books yonder I 
mean to bind in white vellum, and hand. 
somely gild.” “Those?”  ‘ Aye; 
those are invaluable! they are books, 
either from the presses of the earliest 
printers, or rare MSS. ; indeed ‘there is 
one that the most learned antiquarians 
have never yet been able to decypher.” 
*s No; then wherein does its value con- 
sist?” ‘In that which alone makes 
gold and jewels valuable—its scarcity.” 
‘+ That may be ; but still, sir, that you 
should pride yourself on possessing a 
a book that nobody understands, seems to 
me—” ‘ Pshaw! what do you know of 
the matter?” I had touched a point on 
which my. uncle was peculiarly vulner. 
able, and perceiving: that I had hurt him, 


sought to change the topic, and sherefone 


proceeded to look round, to examine and 
to admire! Admire, if I could, amid 
the incredible litter of packages, boxes, 
nails, string, straw, tow, wool, paper, &c, 
&c. &c., over which I stumbled ‘every 
moment; while the dust’ flew around :me 
as it-curled about ‘Belzoni: in his ‘awhit 
enterprises amid the ashes of the Egyptian 
dead, my eyes fell on a fractured gypsum; 
statue. ‘ Aye,” said my uncle, “the 
cat broke its leg; it was a beautiful cast 
of the Medicean Venus. ‘The mould: 
next it was taken from.T—’s head after 
his dissection. See: how fully sat 
of murder is developed !” *‘ Poor id 
exclaimed 1, ‘ methinks ’tis a pity his 
judge did not feel it before he hung him. 
You mean to say then, that from this 
conformation he could not avoid cominit. 
ting the crime for which he suffered ?" 
“ No," replied my-relative, ‘* I keep the 
cast as a curiosity, but distinctly state I 
am no convert to the fallacies of phreno. 
logy, those wild dreams, ..which, ‘though 
sometimes, like gipsy predictions,: meet- 
ing by casualty with an ‘accom 
must infallibly tend to dqmoralize human 
nature when elevated into a’system, 
establishing infidel doctrines of 
= annul 2 hap Sree ray! man, 
consequ gn ig - 4 
justice in its aiscibuttos of rewards. 
punishments. _Fhrenologists ‘may: ovet- 
come these difficulties as they can; but 
the million are not so easily satisfied es 
themselves; and those illuminati have 
moreover, as 1 understand, now mized 
up with their science the mysticiems of 
Kantean metaphysics, by way of render- 
ing it intelligible 1’. At this juncture 
an involuntary “ Pha !” escaped me, for 
I had unconsciously lifted s plate off a 
a meget and the oe po that is- 
su ce was altoge’ insupportable. 
‘Oh! I had forgotten those snails,” 
said my uncle.“ » You've 
to do, you may as'well help me to take 
them out of their shells.” Observing me 
not a little reluctant, “ Hoh, ho!” added 
he, “ you are too nice, are’ you? and 
when do you expect to becume 2 natu- 
ralist ?” ** Never, sir, if I must seald 
snails, stick butterflies, draw birds, (for 
stuffing I mean,) stand up to my knees it 
stagnant pools’ and ditches in order to 
procure a few weeds, or, it may be, vil- 
lanous reptiles, that make one to 
look at, and dwell in such litters 
az these.”’ * Trés bien,” H il, “ chacun 
2 eo 
m tified amidst 
omit p ionably 


as 
you 








sy SBasaneoerves Swereewese sro ® fp owe me eww we we we wT... 











@hall tow show you the best of it. Asa 
fatutalist, I am tempted to air and exer- 


cise, and possess in consequence robust 
Look at these beautiful shells ; 


those snails are necessary to complete an 


the ter, in their refinement of soul, 
never have ventured. A larger 
field is for my profit and delight 


opened 
than for theirs, since both are yielded me 
from the barren heath and mountain, the 
stone wall, the chalk and the gravel-pit, 
the decaying tree, and the dank 
I cannot walk without being in- 
terested in something, from the skies 
above me to the pebbles under’ my feet ; 
and is not this charming for one whose 


we search for the philosopher's stone. 
My good-natured uncle smiled. ‘ That 
stone,” said he, “J have-found. What 
id t but the art of happiness ? the power 


sit. Yes, 
which gilds life, 
sweetens the bitter portion of it, softens 
the harsh, and brightens the dark, is the 


or even 


ly perceiving that the arrangement 

of them was a less hopeless task than that 
of putting in order a philosopher's study ; 
my uncle was accustomed to le 

Present a ees a dearest associ- 
aps, nded upon it ; and I 
considered the slightest alteration in the 
disposition of its contents would be abso- 
lately ~anc tog what had meaning 
and connexion in their very disorder. In 
ek I “oy ogi ees that on 

of my relative’s m 

where shells, birds, ‘minerals, fossils, in- 
sects, reptiles, botanical specimens, and 
various wm on were arranged and tick. 
eted in tific order, I was very near 
pursuing the same line of instructive 


amusement with himself, and hav: aetu- 
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ally commenced a museum upon glean- 
ings in our mineralogical peer = 


Retrospective Gleanings 


PSALM CXXXVII. 
ON the proud banks of great Euphrates: flood, 
There we sat, and there we wept 
Our harps that now no music understood, 
Nodding on the willows slept 
While unbappy captive we, 
Lovely Sion! thought on thee. 


They, they that snatch'd us from our country's 
breast 
Would have a song carv'd to their cars, 
In Hebrew numbers, then, O cruel jest! 
When barps and hearts were drown'd in tears : 
Come, they cried, come sing and play, 
One of Sion's songs to day. 


Sing! play ! to whom, ah! shall we play, 
If not, Jerusalem, to thee? 
Ah thee Jerusalem! ah! sooner may 
This hand forget the mastery 
Of music's dainty touch, than t 
The music of thy memory. 


Which when I lose, O may at once my tongue 
Lose this same busy speaking art, 
Unpereh’d, her vocal arteries unstiung, 
No more acquainted with my heart. 
On my dry pallat's roof to rest 
A wither'd leaf, an idle guest ! 





No, no, thy good, Sion, alone must erown 
The head of all my hope-nurst joys ' 
But, Edom, cruei thou! thou cry'dst dowr, 
down, 
Sink Sion; down and never rise 
Her falling thou didst urge end thrust, 
And haste to dash her into dust! 


Dost laugh? proud Babel’s daughter ! do, leugh 


on, 
“Till thy ruin teach thee tears, 
Even such as these: laugh till a venging throng 
Of woes ton late do rouse thy fears. 
Laugh till thy children’s bleeding hones 
Weep precious tears upon the stones ' 
Ricnatp Craszaw. 





NATURAL EOLIAN LYRE. 
(For the Mirror. ) 
Near Tryberg, in the Grand Duchy of 
Baden, there is a chasm in a mvuntain, 
not only remarkable for the romantic na- 
ture of the scene, but from the extraor- 
dinary sounds which issue from it. The 
latter peculiarity was first observed at the 
end of the 17th century by some soldiers 
on the adjoining heights, who heard me- 
lodious tones resounding from the tops of 
some fir-trees, which grow beside a water- 
fall in a neighbouring wood. The cur- 
rent of air ascending and descending 
through the chasms receive a counter im- 
pulse from an abrupt angle of reck, and 
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acting on the tops of the trees aad shrubs, 
forms a natural Eoliasi harp, the tones of 
which are accompanied by the neighbour- 
ing waterfall. The religious spirit which 
was prevailing’at that peculiar time, led 
the’ soldiers to regard the phenomena as 
the result of supernatural agency. On 
approaching to the spot whence the music 
issued, they found affixed to the tallest 
of a group of fir-trees, a wooden i of 
the Virgin Mary holding an infant Jesus 
in her arms. This image was fixed up 
in the year 1680, by Fred. Schwab, a 
citizen of Tryberg, as a memorial of his 
having been cured of leprosy by the wa- 
ter of the mountain-spring. The soldiers, 
however, conjectured that the image had 
been brought thither by angels, and that 
the erial music which attracted them 
to the spot was the celestial choir in praise 
of God, (the mother of.) They placed a 
tin a over the image, and inscribed 
it with these words—Sancia Maria, pa- 
trona militum, ora pro nobis. Near the 
image was placed a box, for the reception 
of offerings, which soon became suffi- 
ciently numerous to defray the expense of 
erecting a wooden <4 on the spot. 
H. W. Dewnursrt. 


SONNET. 
MY LANDLADY’S NOSE. 
(For the Mirror , 

Have you not seen a full-blown, deep, red rose’ 
Blushing amidst a modest lily bed, 
Throwing erect its unassuming head ? 

Such is a likeness of my lady’s nose ; 

Which, thanks to aqua vite, daily grows, 
More brilliant in its hue, a deeper red ; 
And like a rich carbuncle set in lead, 

A lovely tinge on all around it throws. 


Fair dame, when winter with its chilly blast, 
Rattles the window's clumsy fastened frame, 
And the unwelcome snows fall thick and fast, 
Oh, let me then in charity, fair dame, 
Bask in thy nose’s rays till winter's past, 
So shail I not require the fire’s scorching flame. 
Tueta, 


Origins any Pudentions. 





ORIG}¥ OF CABINET COUNCILS. 
(To the Editor of the Mirror.) 
Syn,—An English cabinet council (to the 
formation of which the attention of Eu- 
ora, ely pcr ronal anxiously di- 
rected) is of very early origin. The great 
and wise Alfred, to ides we are indebted 
for many excellent institutions, so ar- 
caaged the affairs of the nation, that all 
resolutions relating to the. public should 
pass through three several councils ; the 
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first: was wrest gape te. whi nene 
but those ing had a particular esteem 
for were admitted ; here all affairs were 
first debated that were to be laid before 
the second council, which consisted of 
bishops, earls, viscounts, ju 

some of the principal thanes, 

called 


the origin of the cabinet and privy coun, 
cils, and the antiquity of parliaments; 
but the term cabinet council, is of a much 
more modern date, and sonaling Lond 
Clarendon, originated thus :— affairs 
of state, in the ay of o— I., were 
rincipally man: by the — 
af ss ay the Earl of Strafford, 
the Lord Cottington ; to these were added 
the Earl of Northumberland for ornament, 
the Bishop of London for his place, being 
Treasurer, the two secretaries, Vane 
and Windebank, for service and intelli- 
gence; only the Marquis of Hamilton, 
by his skill and interest, meddled just 90 
far and no farther, than he hada mind 
These persons made up the committee of 
state, reproachfully after called the Junto, 
and enviously then in the court the cabinet 
council. 


I am most respectfully your's, 
CN. DB. 


ANCIENT MODE OF CONVEYING 
WATER TO LONDON, &¢. 


(For the Mirror.) 


Waren has been quaintly called the 
blood of London. It was first conveyed 
to London by leaden pipes, in the reign 
of Henry IIL, 1 from Tybum 
The first cistern of castellated with 
stone was called the Great Conduit, ia 
West-cheap, in 1285. The tun upon 
Cornhill was erected in 1401. 
supplies of water were conveyed to the 
city from the springs near Perilous 
pool Hackney, Muswell Hill, Hampstesd 
eath, and Saint Mary-le-Bone ; and ia 
1546 new conduits were erected in Cole- 
man-street and Lothbury :—‘ The brook 
at Tybourne (says Pennant) furnished 
nine conduits for supplying the city with 
water. Here the Lord ee had a | 
uetting-house, to which his lordship 
ie were wont to repair on horee- 
back, attended by their ladies in waggons; 
and after viewing the conduits, they re- 
turned to the city, where they were még- 
nificently entertained by the Lord Maye. 
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In 1582, Thames water was conveyed into 
the houses of the citizens by an artificial 
forcer standing near London-bridge, and 
was made by Peter Maurice. It con- 

the water over the steeple of the 
church of St. Magnus, and 


Fish-street, and Gracechurch-street, up 
to Cornhill, by the north-west corner of 
Leadenhall, then the highest ground of 
all the city. Here the water from the 
main pipe rising into a standard, rushed 
out again through four spouts, viz. one 
running each way at every tide. This 
not only supplied the inhabitants in a 
plentiful manner, but in some degree 
inundated the streets. The principal con- 
duits were at Aldgate, Leadenhall, by the 
stocks, Cornhill, Downgate, London-wall, 
Cripplegate, Paulsgate, Old Fish-street, 
Oldbourne, Fore-stréet, Fleet-bridge, &c. 
The conduit at Fleet-bridge, (says Stowe) 
was garnished with images of St. Chris- 
topher on the top, and angels round about 
lower down, with sweet sounding bells 
before them, whereupon, by an engine 
placed in the tower, they divers hours of 
the day and night chymed such an hymn 
as. was appointed. Burton tells ua, that 
in West-Smithfield there was a pool 
called horse-pool, and another in St. 


Giles's, and divers fair wells and springs 


by which the city was served with sweet 
water. The conduits continued till the 
Greadful fire in 1666. Among the an- 
cients, the fountains, or sources of rivers, 
were held sacred, and even worshipped, 
as a kind of divinities. It was a point of 
m not to disturb, or make muddy 
these waters, in washing or bathing. 
P. T. 
SONNET TO — 
(For the Mirror.) 

Tuost dark, black eyes, so shining bright, 

Dispense their rays like suminer light ; 

And shining like the radiant sun, 

They quicken all they light upon. 

Iflove exerts its soft contro}, 

They speak the language of thy sout ; 

If pity—gentie pity sways, 

They're like the sun in April days, 

When bursting thro’ the gentle showers, 

It decks with crystal drops the flowers ; 

ff mild religivn claim thy thought, 

Those eyes with heavenly lustre fraught 

So saint-like—they a language tell 

That might convince an infidel. 

S. B. M. 


A COMPARISON OF MODERN 
AND ANCIENT WEALTH. 
(For the Mirror. ) 
Iz we may credit the historical accounts 
handed down to us, of the amazing riches 


ence into 
several houses in Thames-street, New: 
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possessed in ancient times, not merely by 
whole nations, but even private indivi- 
duals, we must frankly admit that, in 
comparison, the ** monied men” of modern 
date dwindle into absolute paupers. It 
would seem that, from about the time of 
King David to the thousand years subse< 
quent, the vast mines of Arabia had such 
a continued “ run” upon them, that they 
at last became quite exhausted; nor (as 
the barbarians utterly wasted the go 
and silver within their grasp) have 
the treasures of South America ever yet 
replaced the store. Let us recur to a few 
instances, and those by no means solitary 
ones, to prove that many of the ancients 
had very ample purses. thias, the 
Lydian, possessed in hard gold and silver 
nearly five millions sterling. Marcus 
Crassus, the Roman, feasted the whole 
population of the city at ten thousand 
tables ; distributed a largess of wheat to 
every citizen sufficient for three months ; 
made many noble presents to the chief 
patricians, and then found his estate to 
be worth a million and a half. The Ro- 
man Senator, Lucullus, for years, once 
in three months gave a | pers supper to 
the principal nobles and citizens, at an 
average expense of fifty thousand denarii, 
(or about 1,400/.) It is computed, that 
in the temple of Belus, at Babylon, the 
value of the golden image of Nebuchad- 
nezzar, including also some other smaller 
idols, utensils, drinking vessels, &c. was 
about thirty-four millions, The proverb, 
“ As rich as a Jew,” was even in very 
remote ages strikingly forcible. The 
Israelites, shortly after their escape from 
Egyptian bondage, offered for the taber- 
nacle gold and silver to the amount of 
one hundred and seventy millions. (Ex- 
odus, chap. xxxviii.); much of this was 
probably the “ small borrowings” from 
their late oppressors. In the. time of 
David, the people contributed for the 
sanctuary nearly seven millions, who, by 
the way, at his decease, had scraped toge- 
ther for that object, the trifling sum of 
about eight poe and ninety millions ! 
(1 Chronicles, chap. xxii.) Solomon 
overlaid the holy place (about 30 feet 
square) with gold, which exceeded thirty- 
eight millions in value, independent of 
the immense treasures expended wu 
other parts of the temple. These valua- 
tions are estimated in round numbers, 
which is sufficiently accurate without 
fractional niceties, com 

ing to Dr. Arbuthnot,) the 

of gold at 5,475/. sterling, and that of 
silver at 342/. It is right, however, to 
observe, that some learned criti¢s have 
conjectured that either the transcribers of 
the originals made some palpeble biufi- 





ders, or else that these talents must have 
been far less in value than the Mosaic 
standard. 

The following is the estimated yearly 
produce of the &@ and silver mines in 
modern times, gh it is ‘perhaps very 
far from a correct statement. 


South America, viz. 
New Spain 


8,003,880 


Being rather more than two millions 
and a half in gold, and about — mil- 
lions sterling in silver. Now, taking the 
popula:ion of the whole world at about 
eight hundred millions, and then sharing 
these ten millions equally among them, 
it will be just three-pence a-piece! a 
handsome stipend this, truly. 

I am, Sir, your’s, &c. 
JacoBus. 





Anecdotes and Recollections, 
Notings, selections, 
Anecdote and joke: 
Our recollections ; 
With gravities for graver folk. 


BARBERS. 


Tue barbers of London are getting to be 
great people now. Their s are al. 
most as numerous, and as splendidly 
fitted, as these of the chemists; and in 
every one—bolt up—right behind the 
counter—you - on the master or 
journeyman, with his hair in most over- 
porering buckle—stuck up for a sign ! 

avers wondered how it was—on what 
sort 


ni 
wi 


po 
a 
in 
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never scathing the “ listener” in their 
progress ; until the other passing 
shop in the Strand, which ES an 
before it, I happened to cast. my 
downwards, and saw, through the 
window, two urchins in the very 
& first , iment ling and 
away, with both comb and irons, 
worsted chevelure of a new mop ! 
Monthly Magasine. 
_ DREAMING. 


Mayy of the phenomena of dreaming are 
very obscure and difficult to be accounted 
for... This interesting branch of mental 
philosophy is. too generally neglected. 

en commonly will not think twice ons 
subject, whose apparently irreconcile. 
able enone sacoarsere tem. at first 
thought, exit intment. 
Who pny wick parts of the human 
body are exercised in dreaming? Why 
do we sometimes, but not always, dream? 
In short, why do we dream at all ? 

I go, at midnight, into a bedchamber, 
where all is silent except the ticking of a 
watch: I gently draw aside the dusky 
drapery of the bed, and. there is disclosed 
to me the figure of a man—pale, noise- 
less, anh gh closely hugged in the 
embraces of death’s mimic—in a word, 
asleep. I examine him more narrowly ; 
it is evident that his senses—those inlets 
to the. understanding—are closed ; and, 
consequently, can convey to the mind no 
information from without. . I touch him 
rather roughly 5 but he is insensible of 
the contact. I whisper—I loudly : 
he hears me not. The light of m candle 
flares on his eye-ball, through the half- 
opened lid; but his powers of vision are 
not roused into exertion. His powers of 
smell are not excited on exposure to fra- 
grant, or even stimulating odours; and 
though, of course, the experiment w 
be rather difficult, I- may fairly infer, 
that his organs of taste, for awhile, 
forego their operation. I gaze on this 
strange figure—a man cut off, pro lem- 
pore, from all intercourse with the ex- 
ternal world—a substantial abstraction; 
and may I not well be amazed, when, 
on suddenly awakening the subject of 
my speculations, he ly exclaims, 
¢ did you disturb me? I have 
been dreaming gloriously! You have 

lucked me from a of 
its, and flowers, an 





the soul's tamotaiy, an 


capacity for a separate existence.— Ibid. 
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. She Months. 


The youth, the smile, the music of the year 


, ; Am I. 
However the festivities with which our 


scatters flowers, and revels in dews ; she 
still loves her leafy garniture, and the 
burst of unoppressive sunshine; for, 
though we moderne may abandon the 
customs of our forefathers, and may even 
to May those joyous attributes 

they delighted to inveat her ; 
complain of cold winds, dull 
frosty nights, cutting down 
and have them too, yet is 
month withal. Vegeta- 


sf 
E 


i 


fF 


th 


of the young hawthorn leaves. 
still scatter their millions of 
over shady banks, and among 
roots of hazels; and, once 
the thickly-springing verdure 
w, we hail the spotted and 
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The Masque of the Seasons. 


uck-bean 
fringed 
is glorious on 


SONG. 
On! the broom, the bonny, bonny broom, 
On my native bills it grows ; 
1 had rather see the bonay broom 
Than the rarest flower that blows. 
Oh! the yellow bivom is blossoming 
In my own dear countree,— 
I never thought so small a thing 
Asa flower my nerveless heart could wring 
Or have drawn a tear from me. 


It minds me of my native hills 
Clad in the heath and fers; ; 

Of the green strath, and the fowery brae, 
Of the glen and the rechy burn; 

It minds me of dearer things than these,— 
Of love with life entwined ; 

Of humble faith on bended knees ; 

Of home, joys gone, and memories, 
Like sere leaves left behind. 


It minds me of that blessed home, 
Of the friends so true to me, 
Of my warm-hearted Highland love 
When the broom was the trysting tree; 
I loathe this fair, but foreign strand 
With its fadeless summer bleom : 
And I swear, by my dear native nee 





Agaiu on the heathy bills to stand 
Where waves the yeliow broom. 
Mary Howirt. 
Towards the close of the month, the 
mind, which has been continually led 


onwards by the expansion of days, leaves, . 


and flowers, seems to repose on the ful- 
ness of nature. Every thing is clothed. 
The Spring actually seems past. We 
are surrounded by all that beauty, sun- 
shine, and melody, which mingle in our 
ideas of summer. The hawthorn is in 
full flower ; the leafy hedges a half 
buried in the lofty grass. tterflies 
take their wavering flight from flower to 
flower, and dragonflies on the banks of 
rivers. Cattle, fed to satiety, repose in 
meadows golden with crowfoot; and 
sheep-washing is begun in many places. 
The mowing- presents a mosaic of 
the most gorgeous and inimitable hues, 
or is white with waving umbels. A 

ing gale awakens a scene of lively anima- 
tion. The massy foliage of trees swings 
heavily ; the boughs of the hawthorn 
wave with all their loads of fragrant 
bloom, and the snowy, umbelliferous 
plants toss on the lea like foam on a 
stormy Ocean. 

Cottage gardens are now perfect para- 
dises ; and, after gazing on their sunny 
quietude, their lilacs, peonies, wall-flow- 
ers, tulips, and corcoruses, with their yel- 
low tufts of flowers, now becoming as 
common at the doors of village cots as the 
rosemary and rue once were, one cannot 
help regretting that more of our labour- 
ing classes do not enjoy the freshness of 
earth, and the pure breeze of heaven, in 
these little pee retreats, instead of being 
buried in close sombre alleys. A man who 
can, in addition to tolerable remuneration 
for the labour of his hands, enjoy a clean 
cottage and a garden amidst the common 
but precious offerings of Nature, the 
gratetul shade of trees and flow of waters, 
a pure atmosphere and a riant sky, can 
scarcely be called poor. 

if Burns had been asked what was the 
greatest luxury of May, we sup he 
would have quoted from his ‘+ Cotter’s 
Saturday Night,” 

“« If heaven a draught of heavenly pleasure spare, 
One cordial in this melancholy vale, 
Tis when a youthful, loving, modest pair 
In others’ arms breathe out the tender tale 
Beneath the milk-white thorn that scents the 
evening gale,” 
at which Gilpin would quote, from a 
‘¢ Forest Scenery,” a passage, provi e 
poets to be very foolish for their inten. 
tion of so insignificant and inelegant a 
bush. We, however, shall take part with 
Burns, only we would conjure a nightin- 
gale into his hawthorn, and the hawthorn 
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into @ forest; for of all May delights, 
listening to the nightingale is the greatest. 
‘“ The leader of the vernal chorus,” says 
the Histoire des Oiseaur, ** begins with 
a low and timid voice ; and he prepares 
for the hymn to nature, by essaying his 
powers and attuning his organs. By de. 
grees, the opens and swells; it 
bursts with loud and vivid flashes; it 
flows with smooth volubility ; it faints 
and murmurs ;. it shakes’ with rapid and 
violent articulations ; the soft breathings 
of love and joy are poured from his inmost 
soul; and every heart beats in unison, 
and melts with delicious languor. But 
this continued richness might satiate the 
ear, The strains are, at times, relieved 
by pauses, which bestow dignity and ele. 
vation. The mild silence evening 
heightens the gencral effect, and not a 
tival interrupts the scene.” And when 
this, instead of evening, is heard at still 
midnight, the moon and stars above you 
filling with lustre the clear, blue sky, the 
trecs lifting up their young and varied 
foliage to the silvery show, the deer 
quietly resting in their thickest shadow, 
and the night-breeze, ever and anon, waft. 
ing through the air ‘‘Sabean odours ;” 
theh, if you feel neither love nor poetry, 
depend upon it, you;are neither lover nor 
poet. 


Nature has her seasons of solemnity, 
for which she assembles musicians from 
all the regions of the globe. © Skiltul per- 
formers with their wondrous sonatas, iti- 
Nerant minstrels who can only sing short 
ballads, pilgrims who repeat a thousand 
and a thousand times the couplets of their 
long solemn songs, are beheld pen 
together from all quarters. The thru 
whistles, the turtle moans, the swallow 
twitters : the first, perched on the topmost 
branch of an elm, defies our solitary 
blackbird, who is in no respect inferior 
the stranger ; the second, concealed amid 
the foliage of an oak, prolongs her soft 
cosings like the undulating sounds of s 
horn in the forests; the third utters her 
confused cries, as at the time of the a 
Evander. The red-breast, meanw 
repeats her simpie strain on the door of 
the barn, where she has built her large 
mossy nest: but the nightingale disdains 
to waste her lays amidst this symphony ; 
she waits till night has imposed silence, 
and takes upon herself that portion of the 
festival which is celebrated in its shades. 

It is a myaterious hour, when the first 
silence of night and the last murmuts of 
day struggle for the mastery on the hills, 
on the banks of the rivers, in the 
and in the valleys; the horizon is still 
slightly tinged, but darkness already 1e- 
poses on . At this moment, 
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Nature, with the obscure colonnades of 
her forests, her dome lighted by the last 
splendours of eve, resembles an anejent 
temple whose sanetuary is shrouded in 
sacted night, while the rounded cupola, 
towering above the clouds, sparkles with 
the fires of declining day. It is at this 
hour that Philomela begins her preludes. 
When the forests have silenced their thou- 
sands of voices, when not a blade of grass, 
not a single moss yet breathes, when the 
moon is in the heavens, and the ear of 
man is attentive; then the first songstress 
of creation chants her hymns to the Eter- 
nal. She first strikes the echoes with 
lively bursts of pleasure ; disorder per- 
vades her strains; she passes abruptly 
ftom flat to sharp, from piano to forte ; 
she pauses: pow she is slow and now 
juick ; now it is the expression of a heart 
toxicated with joy, now a heart palpi- 
tating under the weight of love. But 
Voice suddenly fails ; the bird is silent. 
She begins again—how her notes are 
ged! What tender melody! Some- 
times you hear modulations languishing, 
yet varied ; sometimes a tune more mono- 
tonous, like the chorus of our ancient bal- 
lads, those masterpieces of melancholy 
and simplicity. Singing is as often the 
sign of sadness as of joy: the bird that 
has lost her young still sings ; it is still 
the notes of her happy days that she re- 
peats, for she knows no other; but by a 
stroke of her art the musician has merely 


js <a , and the song of plea- 
pe senneitad into the pore buat of 


We cannot take leave of the nightin. 
gale, without adding a tribute to this 
sweet songstress :— 

Daylight on its last purple clond 

Was lingering grey, aud soon her train 
The nightingale began: now loud, 
Climbing in circles the windless sky, 
New dying music: suddenly 

‘Tis scattered in a thousand notes, 
And now to the hushed eur it floats 
Like field smells known in infancy, 
Then failing soothes the air again. 


SPIRIT OF THE 
Public Journals. 


TO THE FIRST OF MAY. 
“ Hard his herte that loveth nought 
In May, when all this mirth is wrought ” 
Cravucer. 
Hai, thou rosy May! with thy merry dancing 
heurs, 
Thy eyes of “ dewy light,” and the fragrance of 
thy flowers ; 
Hail, thou rosy May! for the wintry winds are 





Past, 
And thy primroses and cowslips have shown 
“** their hues at last. 
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To life’s young hour of feeling the gales of 


Araby, 

The odours of ‘thy spicy breath in sweetness far 
outvie; . 

They come with gentle colloquy, and whisper 
every heart, 

Of mysteries, joys, and thy bright sun, as if 
they ne’er could part. 


Let Summer wear her flauntiog garb and shoot 
her parching ray, 

Her lip is not as fresh as thine, mine own dear 
sunny May! 

The star that gems thy radiant brow so sweet in 
lustre is, 

It shines the beam of hope to earth, the herald 
of all bliss. 


Tby pearls are flashing on the bough, the land 
is giving life, 

The insect broods are swarming, and thy realm 
is free of strife, 

The peacefulness of heaven’s own reign is round 
thy flowery track,— 

O pleasant this auspicious day that greets thy 
fvotsteps back ! 


The waters sparkle with delight, a buz is in 
the air, 

The ocean-waves curl softer now, and man hath 
less of care, 

The low wiad scarcely moves the wood, or sighs 
the leaves between, 

Lest it disturb earth's harmony among the 
bracches green. 


Thou kindliest month of all the year, pass not 
too fast away, : 

As hours enjoy’d are proue to do, for man is 
miserly 

Of thy sweet presence, since to him thou art a 
boon indeed, 

Slave as he ever is to gloom, in friendship, love, 
and creed. 


Thou'rt come, bright May! with passion's glance 
to flush the virgin’s cheek, 

From feelings indefinable ber tongue must never 
speak, 

The sadness of affection’s dawn is over her soft 
heart, 

She sigks amid her solitude, and tears unbidden 
start— 


She hears the mated bird's first song when love 
is all the theme, 

Of thee, thou month of love, inquires, why she 
ia not the same ! 

No sovgster comes to sing to her, and wile her 
hours away, 

Cheering her wishing solitude with bis conge- 
nial lay. 


Welcome, thou rosy May! with thy merry- 
dancing hours, 

Thy eyes of “ dewy light,” and the fragrance of 
thy flowers,— 

Welcome, thou rosy May! for the wintry winds 
are past, 

And thy primroses and cowslips have shown 
their hues at last ‘ 

New Monthly Magazine. 


a 
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COUNTRY RAMBLES. 
WHEAT-HOEING. 


May the 3rd.—Cold bright weather. All 
within doors, sunny and chilly ; all with- 
out, windy and dusty. It is quite tanta- 
lizing to see that brilliant sun carcerin; 

through so beautiful a aby and to fec 


little more warmth from than 
one does from that of his fair but cold 


sister, the moon. Even the sky, beautiful 
as it is, has the look of that one some- 
times sees in a very 


bright moonlight 
nigh y, intensely blue, with white 
fleecy clouds driven vigorously aloug by 
a strong the dazaling yelling and wee 
ex e luminary aroun 

ea sail. A beautiful sky ! and, 
in spite of its coldness, a beautiful world ! 
The effect of this backward spring has 
been to arrest the early flowers, to which 
heat is the great enemy ; whilst the leaves 
and the later flowers have, nevertheless, 
ventured to peep out slowly and cautiously 
in sunny places—exhibiting, in the copses 
and hedge-rows, a pleasant mixture of 
March and May. And we, poor chilly 
mortals, must follow, as nearly as we can, 
the wise example of the May-blossoms, 
by avoiding bleak paths and open com- 
mons, and creeping up the sheltered road 
to the vicar e pleasant sheltered 
road, where the western sun steala in be- 
tween two rows of wight een elms, and 
the east wind is fen by the range of 
woody hills which rise abruptly before us, 
forming so striking a boundary to the pic- 


ture. 
How pretty this lane is, with its tall 
Sesttslag tha senby pats oo owtrring 
e sunny . OF sw in 
a conilacirele behind the clear eal, ea 
the white cottages that are scattered along 
the way. You shall seldom see a cottage 
hereabout without an accompanying pond, 
all alive with geese and ducks, at the end 
of the little 
Simmons making a most original use of 
her piece of water, standing on the bank 
that divides it ffom her en, and most 
ingeniously watering her onion-bed with 
anew mo} w a dip, and now a twist ! 
Really, I give her credit for the inven- 
tion. It is as good an imitation of a 
shower, as one should wish to see on a 
summer-day. A squirt is nothing to it! 
And here is another break to the tall 
line of elms—the gate that leads into 
Farmer Thorpe’s great enclosures. Eight, 
ten, fourteen people in this large field, 
wheat-hoeing. The couple nearest the 
gate, who keep aloof from all the rest, 
and are hoeing this furrow so completely 
in concert, step by step, and stroke for 
stroke, are Jem Tanner and Susan Grecn. 


en. Ah! here is Dame a tattered 
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and 
her light 


black eyes flashing 
hemnst fined with pink, whose reflection 
tenance and 


wanted. 
_ Jem and Susan are, beyond all doubt, 


in. their work ; 
y in their 
ye they done for: these-five minutes; 
Jem, propped on his hoe, and leaning 
across the furrow, w ing soft non- 
sense; Susan, blushing and smiling— 
now making believe to turn away—now 
listening, and looking up with a sweeter 
smile ever, and ris jush rg — 
her bonnet-lining ‘ Susan 
Susan! Now they are to work 
again—no !—after three or- four strokes, 
the hoes have somehow become entangled, 
and, without either advancing a = 
nearer the other, they are playing wi 
these rustic implements as pretty s game 
ggg nice a piece of 
rural flirtation—as ever was exhibited 
Farmer 
t that 
little will his corn 
Beware, too, Jem Tani 
in some sort, an 
niece and ted daughter of our little 
lame clerk, who, although he looks such 
uffin that the very grave- 
diggers are ashamed of him, is well to 
pass in the world—keeps a scrub poty— 
indeed he can hardly walk up the aisie- 
hath a share in the County Fire 
and money in the funds. Susan. will be 
an heiress, despite the tatterdemallion 
costume of hhor bsoensed uncle, which I 
think he wears out of coquetry, 
remarks by might eg fall on 
his miserable person— omer 
as that of any Hunch-back recorded in 
the Arabian Tales—may find a less offen- 
sive vent on his raiment. Certain such 
a figure hath seldom been beheld out of 
church or in. Yet will Susan, nevet- 
theless, be a fortune; and, therefore, 
must in with another fortune, 
according to the rule made and provided 
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i auch cases; and the little clerk hath 
alzendy looked her out a spouse, about 
own standing—a widower in the next 
with four children and a squint. 
Jem Tanner! Nothing will that 
smart or that pleasant speech avail 
with the little clerk—never will he offi- 
ciate at your marriage to his niece— 
“amen” would “stick in his throat.” 
! in what'a happy oblivion 
of the world and its cares, Farmer Thorpe 
and the wheat-hoeing, the squinting sho; 
and the little clerk, are they le gn- 


and talking at this moment ! 
la poor things ! 
Vell, I must pursue my walk. How 


| @ mixture of flowers and leaves 
is in the high bank under this north 
hedge—quite an illustration of the blend- 
pow seasons hedge kona coche An old 
-row is always beautiful, 
especially in the spring time, when the 
grata, and mosses, and flowering weeds 
mingle best with the bushes and creeping 
pias that overhang them. But this 
most especially, various and 
lovely, Shall we + hacrsen”jartad First, 
the clinging white-veined ivy, which 
crawls up the slope in every direction, the 
jaster-p! of that rich mosaic; then 
pe yratalheta ae Met lilac blossoms 
. it namesake, the ground-ivy, 
which grows here so profusely ; then the 
late'lingering primrose ; then the delicate 
wood-sorrel ; then the regular pink stars 
of the cranesbill, with its beautiful leaves ; 
the ‘golden oxslip and the cowslip, 
ed ;” then the blue pansy, 
and enamelled wild hyacinth ; then 
the bright foliage of the briar-rose, which 
comes trailing its green wreaths amongst 
the flowers; then the bramble and the 
cteeping round the foot of a 
rd oak, with its brown folded leaves ; 
then’ a verdant mass—the blackthorn, with 
its farce Sensetes the hawthorn, 
with its swelling buds—the bushy maple 
—the long — of wd a 
tween. them, ike a en plume 
over the bank, a splendid bd pr the blos. 
somed broom ; then, towering high above 
and leafy elms. And this is 
icture of this hedge, on the 
le of which sheep are bleat- 
where, every here and there, a 
founs lamb is thrusting its pretty head 
een the trees. 


Who is this approaching? Farmer 

? Yes, of a certainuy, it is that 
substantial yeoman, sallying forth from 
his substantial farm-house, which peeps 
out between two huge walnut-trees 
on the other side of the road, with intent 
to survey his labourers in the wheat-field. 
Farmer Thorpe is a stout, square, sturdy 


Poor 


3z5 


pecmmneas of fifty, or thereabouts, with a 
ard weather-beaten countenance, of that 
peculiar vermilion, all over alike, into 
which the action of the sun and wind 
sometimes tans a fair complexion ; sharp 
shrewd features, and a keen grey eye. He 


looks completely like a man who will 
— = nor be beg — = 
is his character—an u t, dow nright 
English yore se alwa and kind 


in a rough way—but given to of an- 
ger, and filled with an abhorrence of pil- 
fering, and idleness, and trickery of all 
sorts, that makes him strict as a master, 
and somewhat stern at workhouse and 
vestry. I doubt if he will greatly relish 
the mode in which Jem and Susan are 
administering the hoe in his wheat-drills’ 
He will not reach the gate yet; for his 
usual steady active pace is turned, by a 
recent accident, into an unequal, 

tient halt—as if he were alike angry w 
his lameness and the cause. I must 
speak to him as he merely as 
a due courtesy to a good neighbour, but 
to give the delinquents in the field netice 
to resume. their hoeing; but not a word 
of the limp—that is a sore subject. 

‘ A fine day, Mr. Thorpe !” 

“ We want rain, ma’am !” 

And on, with great civility, but with- 
out pausing a moment, he is gone. He'll 
certainly catch Susan and her lover Phi- 
landering over his wheat-futrows. Well, 
that may take its chance ! have his 
lameness in their favour—only that the 
cause of that lameness has made the wor- 
thy farmer unusually cross. I think I 
ma confide the story to my karnanot 

ipsies' and. beggars do not in 

much inhabit our nei hhbourhood but, 
about half a mile off, there is a den so 
convenient for strollers and 

that it sometimes tempts the es to 3 
few days’ sojourn. It is, in truth, nothing 
thore than a deserted brick-kiln, by the 
side of a lonely lane. But there is some- 
thing so snug and comfortable in the old 


building, (always keeping in view 
neclesib of ome ok Y the Elackened ad 
are so backed by the steep hill on whose 
side they are built; so fenced from the 
bleak north-east, and letting in so gaily 
the pleasant western sun ; nee bac wide, 
ru .» impassable lane (used only as a 
aie the iin, and with & abandoned) 
is at once so solitary and deserted, and »0 
close to the inhabited and populous world, 
that it seems made for a tribe whose prime 
requisites in a habitation are shelter, pri- 
var, and a vicinity to farm-y: 
ecordingly, about a month ago, a 
pretty strong encampment, evidently gip- 
sies, took up their abode in the kiln. 
The party consisted of two or three tall, 
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lean, sinister-looking men, who went 
about the country mending pots and ket- 
tles, and driving a small trade in old iron ; 
one or twochildren, unnaturally quiet, the 
spies, of the crew; an old woman, who 
sold matches and told fortunes ; a young 
woman, with an infant strapped to her 
back, who begged ; several hungry-look- 
ing dogs, and three ragged donkeys. The 
arrival of these vagabonds spread a - 
ral consternation through the village 
Gamekeepers and housewives were in 
equal dismay. Snares were found in the 
prresewye, goelicy vanished from the 

-yards—a lamb was lost from the 
lea—and a damask table-cloth, belonging 
tothe worshipful the mayor of W——, 
was abstracted from the drying-ground of 
Mrs. Welles, the most celebrated laun- 
dress in these parts, to whom it had been 
sent for the benefit of country washing. 
No end to the pilfering, and the stories of 
pilfering! The inhabitants of the kiln 
were not only thieves in themselves, but 
the cause of thievery in others. ‘+ The 
gipsics !’” was the answer general to every 

quity for things missing. 

'armer Thorpe—whose dwelling, with 
its er of outbuildings—barns, ricks, 
and stables—is only separated by a mea- 
dow and.a small coppice from the lane 
that leads to the gipsy retreat-—was par- 
ticularly annoyed by this visitation. Two 
couple of full-grown ducks, and a whole 
brood of early chickens, disappeared in 
one night ; and Mrs. Thorpe fretted over 
the loss, and the farmer was indignant at 
the villains. He set traps, Ict loose mas- 
tiffs, and put in action all the resources 
of village police—but in vain. Every 
night property went; and the culprits, 
however strongly suspected, still conti- 
nued unamenable to the law. 

At last, one morning, the great Chan- 
ticleer of the farm-yard—a cock of a mil- 
lion, with an unrivalled crow—a match- 
less strut, and plumage all gold and 
green, and orange and purple—gorgeous 
as a peacock, and fierce as a he-turkey-— 
Chanticleer, the pride and glory of the 

ard, was missing! and Mrs. Thorpe’s 
snail and her husband’s anger re- 
doubled. WVowing vengeance against the 
gipsies, he went to the door to survey a 
young blood mare of his own breeding ; 
and as he stood at the gate—now bemoan- 
ing Chanticleer —now cursing the gipsies 
—now admiring the bay filly—his neigh- 
bour, Dame Simmons—the identical lady 
of the mop, who occasionally chared at 
the house—came to give him the com- 
fortable information that she had certainly 
heard Chanticleer—she was quite ready 
to swear to Chanticleer’s voice—crowing 
in the brick-kiln. No time, she added, 
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should be lost, if Farmer Thaye wished 
to st Mga ogee 7“ » and ‘to 
pun its, since the gipsies, 
when she passed the place, were prerenan 
to decamp. 

No time was lost. In one moment 
Farmer Thorpe was on the bay filly’s un. 
saddled back, with the halter for a brid ; 
and, in the next, they were in full gallop 
towards the kiln. But, alas! alas! 
° the more haste the worse speed,” says 
the wisdom of nations. Just as they ar. 
rived at the spot from which the proces. 
sion — gipsies, dogs, and donkies, and 
Chanticleer in a sack, shrieking — vi. 
gorously—were proceeding on their tra. 
vels, the young blood mare — whether 
startled at the unusual cortége, or the 
rough ways, or the hideous noise of her 
old friend, the cock—suddenly reared and 
threw her master, who lay in all the agony 
of a sprained ankle, unable to rise from 
the ground ; whilst the whole tribe, with 
poor Chanticleer their prisoner, marched 
triumphantly past him, utterly regardless 
of his threats and imprecations. In this 
plight was the unlucky farmer discovered, 
about half an hour afterwards, by his 
wife, the constable, and a party of his 
own labourers, who came to give him as- 
sistance in securing the culprits, of whom, 
notwithstanding an instant and active 
search throngh the neighbourhood, no- 
thing has yet transpired. We shall 
hardly see them again in these parts, and 
have almost done talking of them, The 
village is returned to its old state of order 
and honesty ; the mayor of W—— has 
replaced his table-cloth, 
her cock; and the poo 
ankle is all that remains to give token of 
the gipsies. 

ere we are at the turning, which, 
edging round by the coppice, branches off 
to their some-time den: the other bend 
to the right leads up a gentle ascent to 
the vicarage, and that is our way. How 
fine a view of the little parsonage we have 
from hence, between those arching elms, 
which enclose it like a picture in a frame! 
and how pretty a picture it forms, with 
its three-pointed roofs, its snug porch, 
and its casement-windows glittering from 
amid the china-roses ! t a nest of 
and comfort! Farther on, almost 

at the summit of the hill, stands the old 
church with the massy tower—s row of 
superb lime-trees running along one side 
of the church-yard, and a eluster of dark 
yews shading the other. Few country 
churches have so much to boast in archi 
ga beauty, or in grandeur of situa- 

n 


We lose sight of it as we mount the 
hill, the lane narrowing and winding be- 
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deep banks, surmounted by hi 
excluding all prospects tn . 
the front of the vicarage, and catch 
across the gate of the opposite fielda burst 
of country the most extensive and the 
most beautiful—tield and village, man- 
sion and cot, town and river, all smilin 
under the sparkling sun of May, an 
united and harmonized by the- profusion 
of w timber in its est ver- 
dure, giving a rich woodland character to 
the scene, till it is terminated in the dis- 
tance by the blue line of the Hampshire 
hills almost melting into the horizon. 
Such is the view from the vicarage. But 
it is every way better to look at this glo- 
rious prospect from within the house. 
So we will ring at the door. ‘* Not at 
home!” I am very sorry, and my com- 
panion is very glad. 
’ This companion of mine, the only per- 
son in the parish who would be sha to 
miss seeing the ladies of the vicarage, is 
& magnificent greyhound, whom the 
author of Waverley has saved me the 
trouble of describing—inasmuch as Sir 
Henry Lee’s dog Bevis is my dog Mossy 
toa hair. I do think that, some way or 
other, Sir Walter must have seen him. 
Never was sucht a likeness, except that 
. Mossy is all over slightly brindled ; that 


is to ay that the rich brown is lightly 


aoe — rich black. A most su- 
my Moss-trooper, and a most 
amiable but sworn foe to suhing visits ; 
for, although he be a universal favourite, 
it is utterly impossible to think of taking 
him into a drawing-room. Farmer 
might as well introduce his pet, 
the bay filly ; and to all sorts of waiting, 
whether in hall, or court, or kitchen, 
Mossy has the most decided aversion. 
He is sure to bark for me (and I could 
‘Swear to his note as readily as Dame 
to poor Chanticleer’s) before I 
have been seated ten minutes; and the 
bark becomes very cross and impatient 
indeed, if I do not come to him in five 
minutes more. This “not at home,” 
which he understood as well as I did, has 
enchanted him. He has nearly knocked 
me down in his transports, and is frolick- 
ing and gambolling about me in inex- 
pressible ecstasy, and putting shawl, and 
and flounces in grievous peril. 
“ Be quiet, Mossy! pray be quiet, my 
Mossy !” And having at last suc- 
ceeded in tranquillizing my affectionate, 
but obs: companion, we set forth 
homeward in great good-humour. 
Down the hill, and round the corner, 
and past Farmer Thorpe’s house. ‘+ One 
ce at the wheat-hoers, Mossy, and 
we will go home.” Ah! it is just 
as I feared. Jem and Susan have been 
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parted ; they are now at opposite sides of 
the fields—he looking very angry, work. 
ing rapidly and are, i and doing more 
harm than lhe looking tolerably 
sulky, and just moving her hoe, but evi- 
dently doing nothing at all. Farmer 
Thorpe, on his part, is standing in the mid- 
dle of the field, observing, but i 
not to observe, the little humours of the 
separated lovers. There is a lurking smile 
about the corners of his mouth that be- 
speaks him more amused than angry. 
He is a kind person after all, and will 
certainly make no mischief. I should 
not even wonder if he espoused Jem Tan- 
ner’s cause ; and, for cer if any one 
can prevail on the little clerk to give up 
his squinting favourite in favour of true 
love, 


er — is the man. 
fonthly Magazine. 
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ST. PETER’S AT ROME. 


THE facade is full of faults and of beau- 
ties; the warm and agrecable tempera- 
ture, as you enter, is remarkable; and the 
elaborate and costly beauty of the interior 
leases. I wished for it, which is the 
t proof that I liked it; I wished that 

it were in London, open at all times, to 
be visited and admired ; a place to walk 
in and to talk in; a place for the meeting 
of friends, and, if love would have it so, of 
lovers ! and that we had no hypocrites, or 
at least no hypocrites with the oo to 
lock it up; and through the affectation 
of reverence, and.under false pretences, to 
turn it into a lucrative show and a source 
of base profit. Foolish people have said 
innumerable foolish things about this 
building ; one of the most foolish is the 
assertion, that the being really great but 
appearing small is a merit, a proof of 
the excellence of its proportions ; but the 
end of art and of proportion is not to 
make the great appear small, but on the 
contrary, to make the small seem great ; 
it is therefore in truth a vice inthe con- 
struction. That it is indeed gréat is to 
be discovered, not by comparing it with 
man, but it is collected by means of a 
middle term ; the canopy of bronze, which 
covers the high altar in the likeness of a 
four-post is a convenient middle 
term; by comparing a man with a canopy, 
and the canopy with the building, we are 
enabled to form some idea of its immense 
magnitude. The painted cupola and roof, 
the mosaics, and the inlaid pavement, the 
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‘statues of marble, and the marble 
atts, all harmonize into one beautiful 
Sle, one ‘majestic tomb to cover the 

body of 
. © The pilot of the Galilean lake,” 


the effects of their sting ; and I have still 
in my possession a rein-deer in 
which they are very visible, a wound 
causing a small black spot in the hide, 
which, from the holes thus made, loses 
much of its value. Another species like. 
wise adds greatly to the torments of the 
rein-deer, namely, the estrus nasalus, 
which makes small punctures within the 
nostrils of the poor animal, and deposits 
its eggs in them.—Capell Brooks's Tra. 


of vels in Lapland and Finmark, 


many have ght worthy of 
no common honours, and-of such a mar- 
Tam not asite sure 

the gilding of the 

that I would ever admit of gild 


‘he boxes for.con- 
decidedly 


ee . 
INTELLIGENCE IN A WASP. 


Dr. Danwrw, in his Zoonomia, relates 
an anecdote of a t ratiocination in a 


from the trunk of the fly, and attempt to 
soar with the latter ; but findin . when 


og tales ee 
ts and é no further mo- 
lestation from the wind. 


Bevan’s Honey-bee. 


SINGULAR DISEASE OF LAP- 
LAND REIN-DEER. 


Tue rein-deer ate liable to many disor- 
ding the hardy life they 


son are dreadfully exposed 
oes of the gad-fly (estrus tarandi ), 
which not only perforates the hide, but 
its eggs in the wound it has made, 
they are afterwards hatched. I 
had frequent epportunitics of witnessing 





* She SGatherer. 


“1 am but-a Gatherer and duwposer of other 
men's stuff. ”— Wotton. 

Aw Irish gentleman at cards, having, on 

inspection, found the peel deficient, ex- 

ed—‘ Here’s a shilling short, who 

put it in?” . a 


Be. Sit int we extremely i: 
sposit that when re r 
friend for not having po: reprimanded. 
a man who had done him a serious inj 

he exclaimed, “I wish, my dear’ 84, 
you would do it for me.” a 


Tne. present member . for Colchester, Pie 
canvassed a gute ,0n a.Sunday, who 


Thou 
no manner of work, &c. Mr..H——~+ 
replied, “‘ Very. true, friend, but there 
is another passage that seems to havees 
caped: your recollection, which says, 
Make your calling and election sure.” _ ; 

RRR ‘ 

A satLor having been for his be- 
heviput, “pronidted from a als 
to a boatswain, was ordered on’ by 
his captain to receive his commission st 
the Admiralty Office. Jack went accot- 
dingly, and thus described his reception 
afterwards peers ‘eye Ge ae I bore 
away e) for t 
Ofte: Bad on entering the rao | 
espied a dozen or two quill-drivers; 
hailed °em—not a word said they. Hollo! 

said I—not a word said they. 
Shiver my topsails, but what can this 
mean ? said bie! Pane a guinea 
from m et, ulding it up to 
] holo ! again said I. Ont belle! 
returned they. So, so, my boys, cried 
1, you are like Balaam's ass, are you? 
You could not speak until you saw the 
angel !” 


— 
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